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WHEN FOUND— 


@ readers will join us in offering heartiest congratulations to 
— Mr. Henry F. Dickens, K.C., on his appointment as Common 
Serjeant. Mr. Dickens was called to the Bar in 1873, was Recorder 
of Deal 1883-1892 and Recorder of Maidstone since 1892, and 
has frequently been nominated as Commissioner of Assize in 
the place of one of His Majesty’s Judges. His new duties will 
not therefore be altogether strange to him. His career at the 
Bar has been a very distinguished one and many are the famous 
cases in which he has figured prominently. The honour which is 
bestowed on him is one that he rightly deserves, and one which he will 
fill with dignity and great ability. He was born on the 16th January, 
1849, and it was his father’s first intention to call him Oliver Goldsmith, © 
but finally adopted the names of Henry Fielding. The name of a 
third great literary man was associated with his entry into the world, 
when Harrison Ainsworth was asked to be god-father. 
re Ue ataer * 

The inaugural recital of the series Professor William Miles has 
undertaken to give in aid of the Fund for printing Dickens’s 
books in Braille type for the Blind, took place at the Guildhall, London, 
under the presidency of the Rt. Hon. the Lord Mayor and Sheriffs 
of the City on the 28th September last and was a notable success. A 
full account of the proceedings and the result of the collection made, 
by special favour of the Corporation, is given on another page. It is 
hoped that all the branches of the Fellowship will co-operate in this 
fine undertaking, to which H.M. Queen Alexandra has given her 
Gracious Patronage. Already arrangements have been made for 
recitals throughout the country, under the auspices of branches, and 
we appeal to those who have not yet fixed a date for Mr. Miles to 
communicate with Mr. T. W. Hill, at 14 Clifford’s Inn, E.C., 4, as soon 
as possible to enable him to fit in the different towns with as little 
inconvenience to Mr. Miles as practicable. 

x Acker 5 a 

, Our readers will be interested to learn that Mr. J. Cuming Walters 

has been elected President of the Manchester Field Naturalists’ and 
Archeologists’ Society, and that recently he took the members over the 
Cheeryble country and afterwards delivered to the Company one of 
his characteristic lectures on ‘‘ Dickens and Lancashire” in the old 
schoolroom of St. Andrew’s Church, Nuttall. Mr. Walters’s lecture 
embraced all the known facts concerning the novelist’s association 
with the county as Reader, Actor and socially. He also dealt with 
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all the writings and characters of Dickens in so far as they had any 
bearing on Lancashire. He naturally dwelt very fully on the originals 
of the Cheeryble brothers on whose hallowed ground he was then 
speaking. Following Mr. Walters’s discourse, Mr. William Hewitson 
of “The Bury Times ”’ gave some facts which were new to Mr. Walters,. 
and as he believes they will be new to other Dickensians, he was able 
to secure them for our pages, and we have pleasure in printing them 


in our present number. 
* * * * * 


We have received from our friend and ally, Mrs. Newcomer of 
New York, the first two numbers of a little brochure issued by the 
Trotty Veck Messengers of Saranac Lake, New York. No. 1 is called 
“Good Cheer” and has for its chief motto: “The most cheerful 
optimist in my class at school was a boy with one leg. Nobody can 
be an optimist until he loses something worth while.” No. 2 is called 
* Be not Afraid,” and assures us on the cover that ‘“‘ The Lacedemon- 
ians do not ask* How many are the enemy ?’ but ‘ Where are they ?’” 
The Trotty Veck Messengers, so runs the explanation, are men and. 
women, who, having a wide vision and cheerful disposition themselves,. 
have it in their hearts to give cheer and courage and inspiration to 
others—to send a message “ of good tidings wherever the postman 
(and we respectfully add postwomen), of the world carry their 


letters.” 
* * * * * 


Of course, the one and only Trotty Veck is the real inspiration of the 
idea and his peculiar characteristics are set out with his portrait in 
silhouette. Trotty, you will remember, was an optimist : a messenger 
of good cheer, and so the editor says “‘ You and I can be messengers. 
of cheer: we can all be Trotty Vecks.’’ The little booklets are full 
of quotations from everybody everywhere, of an optimistic, a bright, a 
merry and a contented nature. Some are original and the editor himself 
must be an ideal optimist and a merry soul. We should like to. quote 
from the numerous clever things contained in the two numbers we: 
have seen. But here is the last from each. “ Don’t worry because 
the tide is going out. It always comes back”; and “ Do the best 
you can: That is all the Angels are doing nowadays.’ We prize the 
two little books and hope that the others as they are published will 
come our way. As Mrs. Newcomer says: “ Dickens is like the poor = 
we have him always with us.” Anyway the Trotty Veck messengers. 
should, we think, attach themselves to the Fellowship, for we are 
kindred spirits. 
* * * * * 

In the Life of Thomas Woolner, the famous sculptor, which has 
just been issued, a story is told apropos of Bleak House and spontaneous 
combustion. During a dinner at a country house where Woolner was 
staying, a man of science was arguing with a neighbour about the 
theory of spontaneous combustion and explaining its horrors, and 
discussing the possibility of the danger to a person, sodden with spizits,. 
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smoking or going near to a candle or any open light, for fear of ignition. 
When the butler left the room the host turned to his scientific guest 
and said : “ You have done a very good deed talking about spontaneous 
combustion ; I noticed O’C. turn pale—he is an excellent servant, but 
he is too fond of drink; this will be a good warning to him.” Very 
soon afterwards the butler returned with a Bible which he took to the 
<lergyman present saying: ‘‘ Swear me, Sir, swear me—I want to be 
sworn this minute.” “‘ But not now—afterwards.” ‘‘ No, Sir, now,” 
and placing his hand on the Bible he said solemnly: “I, Patrick 
O’C. swear never, never, never to—blow out a candle again ! ” 
* PS ak * * 


The Proprietors of two of the famous Pickwickian hostelries have, 
recently figured in the newspapers for having evaded the Food Con- 
troller’s orders. The first was Mr. Anthony Smith of the “ Leather 
Bottle,” Cobham, who conducted his own case much in the manner 
that Sergeant Buzfuz might have done it. Although he lost his case, 
the proceedings, which were reported in full in the local papers, made 
excellent and amusing reading. Mr. Smith scored many good points, 
and exhibited quite histrionic ability and a sense of humour, which 
must have formed a very pleasant and merry interlude to the usual 
dull monotony of similar proceedings. The other hostelry was “ The 
George and Vulture,” Lombard Street in the City, but Mr. Gardner, - 
the proprietor engaged council, with the result that his case was 
simply a dry-as-dust affair, which merely ended with a fine. 

MRO CAN, BAe * 


Mr. John Bree, one of our subscribers, sends us the following inter- 
esting extract from a letter received from his son, who is at present 
in hospital at El Arish, between Ismailia and Gaza. He belongs to 
the second Battalion of the Kensington Rifles—the 13th London 


' Regiment. His letter is dated 17th September... . . “Since I came 


_ here I have done a great deal of reading. Amongst other literature, 


at 


I have read again that delightful book of Dickens—A Tale of Two 
Cities. Once more I have listened to those never ending echoes in 
that quiet corner of Soho, and wondered at the marvellous excellence 
of the phrase: ‘Greater love no man hath than to lay down his life 
for his friend.’ At the present time I am reading one of the most 
peculiar books I have come across—‘‘ A Beleagured City,” by Mrs. 
Oliphant. If you have never read it, I advise you to get it, and I am 
quite sure you will enjoy it. There was rather a history attached to 
the copy of A Tale of Two Cities that I was reading. It was one of 
Nelson’s editions, sold by a bookseller in Utrecht and presented as a 
souvenir to a girl at Athens. It is now in the library attached to the 
Hospital, having been presented by the Australian Red Cross Society. 
The girl who owned it in Athens evidently tried to translate it into 
French, as the various French words in the marginal notes seem to 
indicate. What do you think of this as an example of the world-wide 
influence of Dickens ? ” 
Tue Eprtor. 
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“THE THREE SPIRITS” 
Being an adaptation of ‘‘ A Christmas Carol,” by Charles Dickens 
In One Scene and Six Tableaux Scenes 
By CAPTAIN H. CHARLEY FOWLER 


CHARACTERS 
Mortals Immortals 
Scroocg (A miserly old man). Tue GuHost or JacoB MARLEY. 
FRED (His Nephew). THE SPIRIT OF CHRISTMAS Past. 
Bos Cratcuit (Clerk to Scrooge). THE SPIRIT OF CHRISTMAS PRESENT. 
A PHILANTHROPIC GENTLEMAN. THE SPIRIT OF CHRISTMAS TO COME. 
A Boy. IGNORANCE, 
Want. 
ScrnE—The Interior of Scrooge’s Counting House. Trwe—Christmas Eve. 
Tableaux 
I.—Boyhood's Days. I1V.—Love’s Young Dream. 
IIl.—School Days. V.—The Cratchits’ Christmas Dinner. 
IiI.—A Ball at Mr. Fezziwig’s. VI.—The Fatal Stone. 


SCENE :—A dingy office. Doors R., L., and C. Window. Fireplace R. Armchair 
and Table R. Armchair L. ‘Desk and Stool L., top corner. As curtain rises 
Scrooge is discovered seated at Table R. Bob Cratchit at desk try ‘ying to warm himselfe 
Fred enters C., and crosses to Scrooge R. 

RED.—A merry Christmas, Uncle ! God save you ! 
Scrooce.—Bah ! ’Umbug ! 

Frep.—Christmas, a humbug, uncle ! You don’t mean that, I’m sure ? 

Scrooce.—I do. Merry Christmas! What right have you to be merry ? 
What reason have you to be merry ? You're poor enough. 

FrEep.—Come then, what right have you to be dismal? What reason 
have you to be morose? You're rich enough. 

Scrooce.—Bah ! ’Umbug ! 

Frep.—Don’t be cross, Uncle. 

Scrooce.—What else can I be when I live in such a world of fools 
as this? Merry Christmas ! Out upon Merry Christmas ! What’s 
Christmas time to you but a time for paying bills without money ? 
a time for finding yourself a year older, but not an hour richer ; 
a time for balancing your books and having every item in ‘em 
through a round dozen of months presented dead against you ? 
If I could work my will, every idiot who goes about with “ Merry 
Christmas ” on his lips should be boiled with his own pudding, 
and buried with a stake of holly through his heart. He should ! 

Frep.—Uncle ! 

Scrooce.—Nephew ! keep Christmas in your own way, and let me 
keep it in mine. 

Frep.—Keep it! But you don’t keep it. 

Scroogcr.—Let me leave it alone then. Much good may it do you! ! 

_ Much good it has ever done you ! 

Frep.—There are many things from which I might have aed 
good, by which I have not profited, I dare say, Christmas among 
the rest. But 1 am sure I have always thought of Christmas 
time, when it has come round—apart from the veneration due to 


OO I 
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— 


its sacred name and origin—if anything belonging to it can be 
apart from that—as a good time; a kind, forgiving, charitable, 
pleasant time; the only time I know of, in the long calendar of 
the year, when men and women seem by one consent to open 
their shut-up hearts freely, and to think of people below them as 
if they were really fellow-creatures bound to the grave, and not 
another race of creatures bound on other journeys. And there- 
fore, Uncle, though it has never put a scrap of gold or silver 
in my pocket, I believe that it has done me good, and will do me 
good ; and I say, God bless it ! 

(Bob Cratchit appiauds vigorously, but seeing Scrooge’s eye upon him 

pretends to engross himself in his work.) 

Scrooge (to Bob C.).—Let me hear another sound from you, and 
you'll keep your Christmas by losing your situation. (To Fred)— 
You're quite a powerful speaker, sir; I wonder you don’t go into 
Parliament. 

Frep.—Don’t be angry, Uncle. Come! Dine with us to-morrow. 

Scrooce.—l’ll see you damned first. 

Frep.—But why? Why ? 

Scroocre.—Why did you get married ? 

Frep.—Because | fell in love. 

Scrooge.—Because you fell in love !_ Good afternoon. 

Frep.—Nay, Uncle, but you never came to see me before that happened. 
Why give it as a reason for not coming now ? 

Scrooce.—Good afternoon. 

Frep.—1 want nothing from you; | ask nothing of you; why cannot 
we be friends ? 

ScrooGE.—Good-after-noon. 

Frep.—I am sorry with all my heart to find you so resolute. We have 
never had any quarrel to which I have been a party. But I 
have made the trial in homage to Christmas, and I'll keep my 
Christmas humour to the last. So a Merry Christmas, Uncle ! 

ScrooGE.—Good-afternoon. (Fred exits C., stopping on his way to 
wish Bob C. the season’s greetings.) There’s another fellow, my 
clerk, with 15s. a week and a wife and family talking about a 
merry Christmas. I'll retire to Bedlam. Bah! ’Umbug, I say ! 
(Enter P. Gentleman). 

P. GENTLEMAN (enter C., and walking over to Scrooge).—Scrooge and 
Marley’s, 1 believe? Have I the pleasure of addressing Mr. 
Scrooge or Mr. Marley ? 

Scroocr.—Mr. Marley has been dead these seven years. He died 
seven years ago this very night. 

P. GENTLEMAN.—I have no doubt his liberality is well represented by 
his surviving partner. (Produces list.) I have here a list which 
will prove my credentials. 

ScroogEe.—(Looks at list and hands it back, shaking his head.) 

P, GenTLEMAN (taking up pen).—At this festive season of the year, 

‘Mr. Scrooge, it is more than usually desirable that we should 
make some slight provision for the Poor and Destitute, who suffer 
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greatly at the present time. Many thousands are in want of 
common necessaries; hundreds of thousands are in want of 
common comforts, sir. 

ScroocE.—Are there no prisons ? 

P. GENTLEMAN.—Plenty of prisons. 

Scrooce.—And the union workhouses, are they still in operation ? 

P. GENTLEMAN.—They are still. I wish I could say they were not. 

Scrooce.—The Treadmill and the Poor Law are in full vigour, then ? 

P. GENTLEMAN.—Both very busy, sir. 

Scrooce.—Oh ! | was afraid from what you said at first that something 
had occurred to stop them in their useful course. I’m very glad 
to hear it. 

P. GENTLEMAN.—Under the impression that they scarcely furnish 
Christmas cheer of mind or body to the multitude, a few of us are 
endeavouring to raise a fund to buy the Poor some meat and 
drink and means of warmth. We choose this time because it is 
a time of all others when want is keenly felt and abundance 
rejoices. What shall | put you down for ? 

Scrooce.—Nothing ! 

P. GENTLEMAN.—You wish to be anonymous ? 

Scrooce.—l wish to be left alone. Since you ask me what 1 wish,. 
sir, that is my answer. I don’t make merry myself at Christmas, 
and I can’t afford to make idle people merry. I help to support 
the establishments I have mentioned—they cost enough; and 
those who are badly off must go there. 

P. GeNTLEMAN.—Many can’t go there; and many would rather die.. 
(Puts down pen.) 

Scrooce.—lIf they would rather die, they had better do it, and decrease 
the surplus population. Besides—excuse me—I don’t know that.. 

P. GeNTLEMAN.—But you might know it. 

ScroocE.—lIt’s not my business. It’s enough for a man to understand 
his own business and not to interfere with other people’s. Mine 
occupies me constantly. Good-afternoon, sir. (Eait Gentleman C.}- 

Scrooge continues writing, and after a short pause carol singers are 
heard off. They sing ~ God rest you, merry gentlemen. May nothing 
you dismay.’ Scrooge seizes a ruler and exits C. Carol singers cease, 
and run off laughing. Scrooge re-enters C., crosses R., and sits at 
table as before. 

Scrooge (to Bob Cratchit)—Time’s up for to-day. You'll want all 
day to-morrow, | suppose ? 

Bos C.—lf quite convenient, sir. 

ScroocE.—lIt’s not convenient, and it’s not fair. If I was to stop- 
half-a-crown for it, you’d think yourself ill-used, I'll be bound 
(Bob C. smiles faintly.) And yet, you don’t think me ill-used 
when | pay a day’s wages for no work. 

Bos C.—It’s only once a year, sir ! 

Scrooce.—A poor excuse for picking a man’s pocket every twenty- 
fifth of December. But I suppose you must have the whole 
day. Be here all the earlier the next morning. 
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Bos C.—Thank you, sir'! (Hzits C.) 

(Scrooge takes off coat, and puts on dressing-gown which has been lying 
on back of arm-chair. Takes basin of gruel which has been warming on 
hearth, and sits in arm-chair by fireplace.) 

ScrooGE.—Seven years ago to-night my partner Jacob Marley died, 
and somehow | seem to feel his presence everywhere. No matter 
where I look I fancy I see his face. Why, even the knocker on 
the door seemed to me to be old Jacob’s smiling countenance. 

(The Clock strikes 11, and as tt ceases, a groan is heard off and a 
sound of chains clanking. Scrooge starts up in terror, and looking L. says: 
What’s that? Who is there? (Ghost of Jacob Marley enters L.) 

How now, what do you want with me ? 

‘Guost.—Much ! 

Scrooce.—Who are you ? 

Guost.—Ask me who I was. 

Scrooce.—Who were you then ? You're particular—for a shade. 

‘Guost.—In life 1 was your partner, Jacob Marley. 

Scrooce.—Can you—can you sit down ? 

Grost.—I can. 

Scroocr.—Do it then. (Ghost sits L). 

Guost.—You don’t believe in me ? 

Scrooce.—I don’t. 

‘Guost.—Why, what evidence would you have of my reality beyond 
that of your own senses ? 

Scrooce.—l don’t know. 

Guost.—Why do you doubt your senses ? 

‘ScroocEe.—Because a little thing upsets them. A slight disorder of 
the stomach makes them cheat. You may be an undigested bit 
of beef, a blot of mustard, a crumb of cheese, a fragment of an 
underdone potato. There’s more of gravy than of grave about 
you, whatever you are! You see this toothpick ? 

‘Guost.—l do. 

Scrooce.—You are not looking at it. 

‘Guost.—But | see it, notwithstanding. 

Scrooce.—Well ! I have but to swallow this, and be for the rest of 
my days persecuted by a legion of goblins, all of my own creation. 
"Umbug, | tell you! ’Umbug. 

(Ghost lifts up his hands, and gives a dismal groan. Scrooge falls on 
has knees, and clasps his hands before his face.) 

Scrooce.—Mercy ! Dreadful apparition, why do you trouble me ? 

‘Guost.—Man of the worldly mind ; do you believe in me or not ? 

Scrooce—Il do. I must! But why do spirits walk the earth, and 
why do they come to me ? 

‘Guost.—It is required of every man, that the spirit within him should 
walk abroad among his fellow men, and travel far and wide ; 
and if that spirit goes not forth in life, it is condemned to do so 
after death. It is doomed to wander through the world—ah ! 
Woe is me !—and witness what it cannot share, but might have 
shared on earth and tumed to happiness! (Groans.) 
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ScroocE (trembling)—You are fettered ! Tell me why ? 

Guost.—I wear the chain I forged in life, I made it link by link, and 
yard by yard ; I girded it on of my own free will, and of my own 
free will 1 wore it. Is its pattern strange to you? Or would you 
know the weight and length of the strong coil you bear yourself ? 
lt was full as heavy and as long as this seven Christmas Eves ago. 
You have laboured on it since. It is a ponderous chain ! 

Scroocre.—Jacob, oh Jacob Marley, tell me more. Speak comfort to 
me, Jacob ! 

Guost.—I have none to give. It comes from other regions, Ebenezer 
Scrooge, and it is conveyed by other ministers to other kinds of 
men. Nor can I tell you what I would. A very little more is 
all permitted tome. I cannot rest, I cannot stay, I cannot linger 
anywhere. My spirit never walked beyond our counting-house— 
mark me!—in life my spirit never roved beyond the narrow limits 
of our money-changing hole ; and weary journeys lie before me ! 

ScroocEe.—You must have been very slow about it, Jacob. 

Guost.—Slow ! 

ScroocGE.—Seven years dead, and travelling all the time ? 

Guost.—The whole time, no rest, no peace. Incessant torture of 
remorse. 

ScroocEe.—You travel fast ? 

Guost.—On the wings of the wind. 

Scrooce.—You might have got over a great quantity of ground in 
seven years. 

Guost (groans and shakes chains).—Oh ! captive, bound and double- 
ironed, not to know that ages of incessant labour by immortal 
creatures for this earth must pass into eternity before the good 
of which it is susceptible is all developed. Not to know that any 
Christian spirit working kindly in its little sphere. whatever it may 
be, will find its mortal life too short for its vast means of usefulness. 
Not to know that no space of regret can make amends for one life’s 
opportunity misused ! Yet such was I! Oh! such was I. 

ScroocE.—But you were always a good man of business. 

Guost.—Business ! Mankind was my business. The common 
welfare was my business; charity, mercy, forbearance, and 
benevolence were all my business. The dealings of any trade were 
but a drop of water in the comprehensive ocean of my business! 
At this time of the rolling year I suffer most. Why did I walk 
through crowds of fellow-beings with my eyes turned down, and 
never raise them to that blessed Star which led the Wise Men to 
a poor abode ? Were there no poor homes to which its light 
would have conducted me? Hear me, Ebenezer Scrooge—my 
time is nearly gone. 

Scrooce.—I will. But don’t be hard upon me! Don’t be flowery, 
Jacob! Pray ! 

Guost.—How it is that 1 appear before you in a shape that you can 
see, | may not tell. 1 have sat invisible beside you many and many 
a day, and that is no light part of my penance. 1am here to warn 
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you, that you have yet a chance and hope of escaping my fate. 
A chance and hope of my procuring, Ebenezer. 

Scrooce.—You were always a good friend to me, thank’ee, Jacob. 

Guost.—You will be haunted by Three Spirits. 

Scrooce.—Is that the chance and hope you mentioned, Jacob ? 

Guost.—lt is. 

Scrooge.—I—I think I’d rather not. 

Guost.—Without their visits, you cannot hope to shun the path I 
tread. Expect the first to-night when the clock strikes twelve. 

ScroocE.—Couldn’t I take ’em all at once, and have it over, Jacob ? 

_Guost.—Expect the second when the clock strikes one. The third 
when the last stroke of two has ceased to vibrate. Look to see 
me no more ; and look that for your own sake you remember what 
has passed between us. (Hait L.) 

(Scrooge appears to wake from .a dream, and walks about stage). 

Scrooce.—Bah ! it’s all ’umbug, I say, “umbug! and yet I could 
have sworn that Jacob Marley stood before me even as he was in 
life. 1 heard his voice as of old—but it’s a dream, it’s all ’umbug. 
(Seats himself again in chair R., and goes to sleep. Clock strikes 
one. Spirit enters R.) 

Scrooer.—Are you the Spirit, sir, whose coming was foretold me ? 

Spirir.—l am. 

Scrooce.—Who, and what are you ? 

Spirit.—tI am the Ghost of Christmas past. 

Scrooce.—Long past ? 

Sprrir—No. Your past. 

Scrooge.—May I ask if you will put on your cap ? 

Sriritr.—What ! would you so soon put out with worldly hands the 
light | give? 1s it not enough that you are one of those whose 
passions made this cap, and force me through whole trains of 
years to wear it low upon my brow ? 

Scrooge.—What brought you here, Spirit ? 

Sprrit.—Your welfare ! Your reclamation, then. Take heed ! Look ! 
(The Back scene has been drawn up, and lights now go np and 
show a country lane.) 

Scrooce.—Good Heavens! I was born near this place. I was a 
boy here. 

Sprrir.—Your lip is trembling ; you recollect the way ? 

Scrooge.—Remember it ? I could walk thro’ it blindfold. 

Sprrir.Strange to have forgotten it so long ! 

3 : [To be concluded] 


POETICAL TRIBUTES TO CHARLES DICKENS 
CLV. 
A CAROL OF CAROLUS 


CANNOT but think that wherever our American kinsfolk welcome 
that presence or hang spell-bound on that voice, they will irresistibly 
feel how much there is of fellowship and unison between the hearts 


Zn 
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of America and England.—Speech of Lord Lytton at the Farewell 
Dinner to Charles Dickens at the Freemasons’ Hall on Saturday, 
November 2nd, 1867. 


Right, Lytton, right. The English tongue 
Shall mould that race of marvellous powers 
From the strong lois of England sprung, 
And keep them ours. 


One nation, those who dwell afar, 
Where Californian forests toss, 
With those who watch another star— 
The Southern Cross. 


They speak the tongue which Shakespeare spake, 
They think as Milton thought of old : 
No sudden strain has power to break 
That chain of gold. 


And well it is our Charles the Gay, 
The man of laughing, loving breast, 
Should ‘pass across the watery: way 
And seek the West. 


*Twill be like grasping England’s hand, 
To welcome him, whose slightest word, 
Wherever man can understand, 
Is gladly heard. 


Then, ’mid the loud and hearty cheers 
Of multitudinous friends at home, 
Go, lord of laughter, lord of tears, 
Across the foam. 


What matter if, the other day, 
Some caustic truth you freely told ? 
Well all men know that Charles the Gay 
Is Charles the Bold. 


November 6th, 1867. EcHOES FROM THE CLUBS. 


DICKENS AND MEREDITH 
A COMPARISON AND CONTRAST 
By J. H. McNULTY 


HOSE who love Dickens are accustomed to insist on the fact 
that he is unique; unique in the number and devotion of his 
admirers, and alone in the multitude and variety of his characters. 
And they are right. There is no other novelist who has enjoyed and 
still enjoys such wonderful popularity ; or one whose characters are 
so real and vital that they seem to move, breathe and have their being 
quite independent of the books in which they appear or of the author 
who created them. 
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Yet there is one novelist who, differing from Dickens in a hundred 
details, is in reality closely related to him, and he is George Meredith. 

Unfortunately he is not popular. His admirers are a small minority 
of the reading public, but, to contradict the words of a once famous 
politician, this “‘ minority does not suffer.”” On the contrary, it is a 
joyful minority and enjoys the privilege of reading and admiring 
Meredith. At first sight there seems an unbridgeable gulf between 
the describer of Mrs. Gamp and the maker of that polished perfect 
gentleman Sir Willoughby Patterne, between one who “could not 
describe a gentleman ”’ (at least so the gentlemen said), and one who 
was a perfect delineator of gentlefolk. 

The reader of Catholic taste who has read Dickens in his youth and 
Meredith in his later years has probably found that he is the only 
novelist who has shaken his belief in the sovereignty of Dickens. We 
all crown Dickens, when young, as the supreme novelist and probably 
never question his position unless and until we read Meredith. Maturer 
thought will show us they are brother Monarchs on equal thrones. 
I do not believe that Scott, or Fielding, or Thackeray, or George Eliot 
ever has this effect on a Dickens lover. 

If we place these two novelists side by side, at once the difference 
between them is obvious; Dickens’s men characters are generally 
far superior to his women, and his best and most successful women 
characters are the humorous ones. With Meredith the reverse is 
true ; he is best known for his pictures of splendid and noble woman- 
hood. But even this difference shows in a way their similarities, for 
Meredith is supplementary to Dickens, filling in the lacune in his work ; 
Meredith is greatest where Dickens fails, or partly fails, and Dickens 
is at his best where Meredith is weakest. Dickens described to 
perfection what we conveniently, though incorrectly, call the “ lower 
classes,” and Meredith what we incorrectly, but conveniently, term 
the ‘‘ upper classes.” 

The working classes have many, many good qualities, but White- 
chapel hasn’t ali the virtues— 

Hearts just as brave and fair 
May beat in Belgrave Square 
As in the lowly air 

Of Seven Dials. 


That at any rate, is the teaching of Meredith. It is questionable 
whether Dickens would agree with it. 

The great Charles held rather with Tennyson :— 

** Plowmen Shepherds have I known, and more than once, and still 

could find 
Sons of God and Kings of men in utter nobleness of mind.” 

To that creed Meredith would give a whole-hearted assent. 

Both novelists would agree in those other noble lines from “ Locksley 
Hall ” :— 


‘Cursed be the social wants that sin against the strength of youth. 
Cursed be the social lies that warp us from the living truth. 
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Cursed be the sickly forms that err from honest Nature’s rule. 
Cursed be the gold that gilds the straighten’d forehead of a fool.” 


These lines are indeed an excellent summary of their work and aims. 
All classes are needed to make a complete world and one class is not 
better or worse than another, but different. With the necessary reser- 
vations we may say that Meredith is the “ Dickens of the Drawing 
Room,” and Dickens the “‘ Meredith of theMan in the Street.’ Neither 
of these phrases is quite accurate for Meredith is far more than a Carpet 
Knight, and the “ Man in the Street ” may be quite capable of enjoying 
fine literature, even though he has had “ a good commercial education.” 

Let us turn to the points of similarity between the novelists ; Dickens 
“made one excursion into historical fiction and wrote Barnaby Rudge ; 
-so did Meredith and wrote ‘“ Vittoria ’’—both books are excellent, 
though not among the greatest achievements of either author. Each 
of them wrote one book which is almost too painful to read; in one 
case it is Okver Twrst, in the other “ Rhoda Fleming.” 

Their last books showed several points of similarity. Edwin Drood 
is in style entirely different from the other novels; so, in a smaller 
-degree, is ‘‘ Celt and Saxon.” Neither of them show the slightest sign 
-of waning power, both are unfinished, they break off suddenly and— 
“the rest is silence.” 

But all these things are accidentals. Let us go a little deeper. 

Both of our novelists are filled with the comic spirit. They are 
“Tragic Comedians ”’ ; but in one the tragedy is more in evidence than 
in the other. They were optimists. They held that “ Life was not 
only well worth living,” but that it was “ well worth living well.” 

It is curious to note the different way in which each novelist treated 
his creations. Dickens who was a Christian and therefore believed 
in a future state of happiness, always gives his characters a reward 
here and ends his books happily. Meredith a pagan (though a noble 
one), disbelieving in any future happiness, denies his people even an 
earthly reward and ends his books frequently in sorrow, and failure. 
He insists that virtue is its own and its only reward. He was an 
optimist who looked on the dark side of things but the bright side 
of human nature. 

Meredith never drew a really bad man or woman and even when 
they sin, it is frailty not viciousness that is the cause and the funda- 
mental good of the person shines out clearly all the time, and so, though 
his books end unhappily, they always leave us happier and more 
hopeful. 

Dickens did occasionally draw villains, but he made them so hideous 
that they are scarcely human, and so they do not for a moment shake 
our belief in the goodness of human nature. 

Meredith made women far greater than they really are. Dickens 
made men far funnier. They both exaggerated, yet strange to say, 
these exaggerated characters are the most real and vivid creations in 
all our literature. 

Dickens always wrote with the distinct intention of attacking some 
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abuse. The same is true, though not so generally, of Meredith. “* The 
Ordeal of Richard Feverel ” attacked “‘ systems of education.” ‘‘ One 
of Our Conquerors” attacked, without the slightest suggestion of 
unpleasantness, the Divorce Laws. Dickens did the same thing in 
Hard Times. “ The Egoist” is a wonderful analysis of Selfishness, 
and. a warning against it. Perhaps Sir Willoughby Patterne is the 
‘one really bad character Meredith drew, but we see so much of ourselves 
in him that we are reluctant to condemn. The real ethical value of 
the work of both Dickens and Meredith is not their reforming tendencies, 
but the fact that they showed virtue to be beautiful. The most 
powerful sermon is a good life, and the best book is not one that preaches 
but one that shows virtue enshrined in the lives of men and women. 

There is a question often asked by readers of David Copperfield’: 
what was Micawber like when he had gone away to Port Middle- 
bay? The book tells us little and that little is scarcely credible. 
I cannot answer the question, but I know where the answer to a similar 
question may be found. What would Micawber have been like if he 
had been brought up in wealthy and aristocratic surroundings? He 
could not have been better, for Micawber is perfect, but he would 
have been almost exactly hke Roy Richmond, the amazing father in 
Meredith’s “ Harry Richmond.” The two men are really brothers 
in different spheres of life. A like relationship exists between the 
two authors. If Dickens had enjoyed a happy childhood in prosperous 
circumstances, 1f he had had the advantages or disadvantages of a 
high-class classical education, he might have written like Meredith; 
similarly if Meredith had been forced to rough it in his youth, if he 
had been compelled to tace the world with the disadvantages or ad- 
vantages of an incomplete patchwork education, he might have written 
like Dickens. I say “ advantages or disadvantages,” for I am not sure 
which they are. I cannot imagine Dickens, in any circumstances, 
greater than he is, and when I read Meredith he too seems to me perfect. 

The likeness between two brothers may sometimes seem to disappear, 
then suddenly it will reassert itself and show clearly their close relation- 
ship, the varying circumstances of life may obscure it for a time but 
they can never obliterate it, and so it is here. 

In some books the resemblance is almost invisible, in others it is 
slight but unmistakeable. Mrs. Burman Radnor in “One of Our 
Conquerors’ is very like Miss Haversham of Great Expectations, 
while “ Evan Harrington,” that most sunny novel, might in places 
have been written by Dickens himself. 

These two novelists were two of the greatest Victorians, and the 
Victorian Age in Literature was probably the greatest England has 
ever seen. In that blazing firmament of genius they shine out as two 
fixed stars, shedding on the earth their benign and beneficent light. 

In the stream of light and laughter that flows from them we shall 
find balm for our wounded souls and refieshment for our jaded spirits. 
They are a sure refuge from the ills of life, from the “slings and 
arrows ot outrageous fortune,’ and are a perennial source of joy and 
happiness. 


2.9 « 
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WILLIAM AND DANIEL GRANT 
THE ORIGINALS OF THE CHEERYBLE BROTHERS 
By WILLIAM HEWITSON 


During a discussion on the above subject which took place after a lecture on: 


‘Dickens and Lancashire,” delivered by Mr. J. Cuming Walters, M.A., before the 
Manchester Field Naturalists’ and Archzologists’ Society, of which he is President, Mr. 
William Hewitson, of ‘‘ The Bury Times,” gave some facts relative to the Grants, that 
will be new to most of our readers.— EDITOR. 
1 the course of his remarks, Mr. Hewitson said that the neighbouring 
town of Bury might fairly claim a little more prominence in this 
connection than most people appeared to have accorded it. He had 
met with a reference to “ Springside, Ramsbottom,’’ and he believed 
that many persons were under the impression that Springside—the 
name of the house in which the “Cheerybles ” resided for many years, 
and in which both of them died—was situated within Ramsbottom. 
As a matter of fact, Springside had never been part of Ramsbottom ; 
and if William and Daniel Grant ever resided in Ramsbottom it was 
for a comparatively short period. Until the eighties of the nineteenth 
century, Springside was in the township of Walmersley ; and since 
the eighties it has been included in the Moorside Ward of the borough 
of Bury. The name Springside was given it by a former Rector of 
Bury, the Rev. Sir William Henry Clerke, Bart., who built the house 
in the latter part of the eighteenth century, up to which time a less 
spacious house on the same site was called Gooseford (the river Irwell 
running close by). It was some years after making his home at Spring- 
side that the elder ‘‘ Cheeryble ” was appointed (in 1824) a magistrate 


for the county, and he acted as such principally in the Bury district.. 


He took an active part in the support of philanthropic institutions in 
Bury and was one of the founders of the original Dispensary in that 
town; the town in which the Grants made their first home on removing 
from Scotland ; in which the head of the family and two or three of 
his sons first found employment ; in which they first began shopkeeping 
on their own account, and acquired the means for their greater com- 
mercial enterprise; and the second oldest burial ground in which 
town was the family place of sepulture from 1784 up to 1825—the 
‘“ Cheerybles’ ’’ parents, a son and two daughters, and the young wife 
(ob. October 19th, 1816) of Daniel Grant, the younger ‘‘ Cheeryble,” 
being interred in the Bank Street graveyard, where their coffer tomb 
may be seen, minus the broken iron railings which disfigured it a few 
years ago. Mr. Hewitson mentioned that Bury has a living hnk with 
the ‘‘ Cheeryble Brothers ” in the person of Lady Parks, the wife of a 
well-known doctor of medicine, Sir John Parks, an ex-Mayor, now 
lying ill at his prettily-situated house in Manchester Road, about 
midway between the works at which the Grants were first employed 
and the little cottage which was then their home. Lady Parks, the 
golden jubilee of whose wedding occurs in April, 1918, is the third 
daughter of the late Samuel Grundy, of Bridge Hall, Bury, by ‘is wife 
Jane Grant Taylor, who lived for some years with her great-uncles, 
the Grant brothers, at Springside, and was married from that house. 
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Lady Parks’s mother was the grand-daughter of the “ Cheerybles’ ” 
eldest brother, James Grant, who settled at Glasgow, where he had 
dyeworks on the banks of the Clyde, and who met with his death 
through an accident while sailing down that river in the early part of 
1819. It was through the courtesy of Lady Parks, in allowing use 
to be made of information contained in letters received from her uncle, 
James Grant Taylor, of Camberwell;.Melbourne, Australia, that Mr. 
William Hewitson was enabled fourteen years ago (in articles contribu- 
ted to the ‘*‘ Bury Times,” November 7th and 14th, 1903) to disprove 
the statement that Charles Dickens “‘ never met” the originals of the 
“* Cheeryble Brothers ”—James Grant Taylor having himself heard the 
Grants tell at Springside how they had had Dickens to lunch with them 
in Manchester. Lady Parks’s uncle also told of some interesting 
scenes at Springside when money was distributed among poor people 
who assembled there, sometimes forty or fifty of them at once; and 
among other incidents recalled by him was the ball he attended 
at the same house, on July Ist, 1852—three years before the death 
of the younger “ Cheeryble ”—in honour of the marriage that day 
of their niece, Isabella Grant, whose son, Sir John Grant Lawson, 
has inherited the Grant property in the Ramsbottom district. The 
highest point of that property is known as Top-o’-th’-Hough, on 
the Parks estate, which is surmounted by the castellated tower 
erected by the Grant brothers—‘‘ a monument,” William Grant wrote 
in 1839, ‘to commemorate my father’s first visit to this valley, and 
on the very spot where he and I stood admiring the scenery below.” 
The Grant memorial tower is situated about one mile and a half north 
of Springside, and Springside is two miles north of the site of the 
shop (long since demolished) in the old market place of Bury, where 
the Grants carried on business before entering on their eminently 
successful career as manufacturers. A sort of advertising attraction 
at their little Bury shop was a barrel organ. This instrument was 
preserved in after years at Springside, but it fell into the hands of 
strangers at the auction sale which followed the death of Daniel Grant. 
The organ is still in existence, however, in the ownership of a resident 
of Ramsbottom. The “‘ Dundee ” (Presbyterian) schoolroom in which 
Mr. Walters read his paper on “ Dickens and Lancashire,” was formerly 
used as a chapel (with which the Grants were connected), until the 
elder “ Cheeryble”’ built for his fellow-Presbyterians what is now 
St. Andrew’s Episcopal Church, the painful story of which change is 
told at length in the Rev. W. Hume Elhiot’s interesting book, “ The 
Country and Church of the Cheeryble Brothers.” Mr. Hewitson, who 
in April next will have seen fifty years’ service on the Lancashire 
newspaper press, mentioned to the audience in Dundee School that he 
was present when the Presbyterians were dispossessed of the place of 
worship built by William Grant, and also at the funeral (in the little 
burial ground immediately adjoining the school) of the venerable 
Scotsman, Dr. Andrew MacLean, who had been minister there for 
about forty years, and whose first wife was a niece of the “‘ Cheeryble 
Brothers ’’—the dispossession and the late pastor's death taking place 
within three weeks of each other, in the autumn of 1869. 
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The Parks estate, in Walmersley-cum-Shuttleworth, on which the 
Grant memorial tower stands, was bought by the Grants in 1827, and 
Mr. Hewitson expressed the opinion that the tower was built in 1829. 
In support of this view he referred to a sentence in a paragraph which 
he had found in the ‘“‘ Manchester Courier” of Saturday, July 17th, 
1830. Under the heading “ Proclamation,” the paragraph reads: 
“On Saturday, His Majesty was proclaimed at Ramsbottom, near 
Bury. A procession headed by William Grant, Esq. [the elder 
“ Cheeryble ”]and John Grant, Esq., and consisting of the constables 
and churchwardens of the township, Oddfellows, Druids, a band of 
music, etc., proceeded through Nuttall [where the Grants had one of 
their textile works], and after various perambulations went up to the 
tower lately erected on a high hill in Walmersley by William Grant, 
Esq., to commemorate the arrival of the family in Lancashire. A 
royal salute was here fired from a curious piece of ordnance which was 
taken from the Burmese during the late war in India and was sent to 
Mr. Grant by a relative of his, an East India merchant. About 100 
gallons of ale and porter, which had been provided by Messrs. Grant, 
were here distributed among the multitude. After leaving the tower, 
the procession returned to Ramsbottom, where the proclamation was 
again read.” The tower stands about 800 feet above sea level. 


THE CREST OF DICKENS 
By T. P. COOPER 

Pps: on his ex libris Bookplate, on his silver-plate, and on 

his table-ware, displayed a crest, but from the few drawings of 
it that. I have seen, no 
tinctures are discernible 
from the engraved lines. 
Usually in correctly en- 
graved crests any person 
versed in heraldic lore 
can interpret the proper 
and original colours. Are 
the tinctures known, and 
is anyone aware that the 
Novelist obtained a 
properly authenticated 
grant from the Heralds’ 


College ? 
We know that in many 
CHARLES DICKENS. respects Dickens hated 


shams. Was his crest a 
sham device obtained 
through some _ pseudo- 
heraldic searcher? Many 
people wrongfully assume 
such devices, and dishonestly flaunt them abroad upon no other 
authority than that of a receipt from the tax-collector. I cannot 
imagine that Dickens would use such a crest without proper authority. 


Fac-simile of Charles Dickens's Book-Plate 
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“YET HE LIVETH TO THE LIVING!” 
THE TRIBUTE OF A LADY POET 


HE President of the Fellowship is in constant receipt of interesting 
communications from Dickens lovers all over the world. During 
the past month he has received letters from America, Australia, South 
Africa, India and Mauritius, all paying some tribute either to the 
value and influence of Dickens’s works or some recollection of something 
connected with him personally. Among the home letters was one 
from Mrs. L. Lydia Acadia Panter—herself a writer of verse—some 
extracts from which we are confident will be read with appreciation. 
Mrs. Panter says :— 


‘“A young girl in the year 1870, I was walking with a relation 
on a bright noontide early in June at that epoch, in Trafalgar Square. 
It was the day on which the Press announced the passing away from 
the ‘ Passing Show ’ of this life of the great Depictor who trod that 
Show as one who was the Notary of its joys and sorrows ; freaks and 
humours ; villainies and virtues with a fidelity to actuality which 
it is only possible for the creative imagination of the strongest 
focus-power to achieve. At a printshop in the neighbourhood of 
the Square, I bought the enclosed photograph, then and there ; 
and have preserved it to this day. It went to Ireland with me on 
my marriage a few years later ; and, in token of my homage to the 
vigour and grace combined of Charles Dickens’s genius, I placed 
this portrait by the side of that cf Robert Burns, in an album. For 
long, long years these twain have foregathered thus on the silent 
(yet how expressive to me !) page. I want you to accept this little, 
now almost antique, photo of him you have so worthily studied, 
and genuinely honoured. The rude little scrawl I penned on the 
back of the card on the date of Dickens’s interment in Westminster 
Abbey ! The ecriture is very juvenile, as you will see ; but, curiously 
prophetic on my part ; and in relation to yourself, equally so are 
the words I then wrote: ‘ Yet he liveth to the living, and for the 
unborn generations.* I am sure you were not born then! [I was. 
Ergo: tho’ passed from flesh vision, the young girl felt his vital 
presence, and forespake that he lived for the ‘unborn generations.” 
Little dreamt I when I shed a tear of feeling gazing at this portrait, 
and thinking of Death stopping that pen of genius travel further, 
that one day I should place this memento in the hands of one conse- 
crating his best powers like sun-rays shine upon the bequeathed 
pages of him who had in the fine phrase you quote the ‘ hunger of 
humanity.” 

Charles Dickens’s head was typically Anglican—not Saxon—with 
some Norman later admixture. In the dim past his forbears must 
have colonised Britain from Angleland (Holland). The instinct for 
vivid pictorial presentment, and in colours manifold of life, was 
similar to that evolved in their great painters (Holland’s): but it 
took a literary expression. And his intense powers of mirth and 
pathos were handed down from some ancient harper-bard of Anglican 
yore. These glorified the former qualities.” 


Another lady in America sends the following extract from a news- 
paper over forty years old :— 
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AN AMERICAN LADY IN LONDON 


About the middle of the year 1870, an American authoress came 
to London, and paid a visit to Westminster Abbey. What she saw 
there has been well told in her account of the visit. During a 
service which was proceeding in the Abbey at the time, and at which 
she was present the following incident occurred, and is told in her 
own words :— 

“ ... . Bending to replace a paper which had fallen from my 
hymn book I saw underneath my feet a plain, dark grey slab, upon 
which was inscribed in simple gilt letters : -— 


CHARLES DICKENS 
Born, February the seventh, 1812. 
Died, June the ninth, 1870. 


Just a horizonal slab, that was all. But of all the mighty dead 
resting in that proud old Abbey, none other could so well dispense 
with lofty stone and clever sculptor. Charles Dickens will live in 
the hearts of peasant and king alike, throughout the circling zones 
of the earth, as long as those crystallisations of truth and love once 
preached upon a mount, which were made vitally human and 
suited to each day’s common living, are read and received. 
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* Blessed are the poor in spirit” 


hited 


Oh, pathetic Tom Pinch, I see you, poor indeed in spirit, but rich 
in all that likens life to the Divine. Who would not be like you ? 


* Blessed are they that mourn” 
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Sweet, true Florence Dombey, and loyal little Dorrit. We see why 
you were comforted. 
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“* Blessed are the meek”’ 


Gentle Esther Summerson, mindful of all but yourself ; how blessed 
this earth when such as you enter it ! 


“© Blessed are the merciful” 


Rough Joe Gargery, counting as nothing your own “ IIlcon- 
wenience,” how tenderly merciful you were. Surely such as you 
ean claim the promised reward ! 
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** Blessed are the pure in heart” 
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Little Nell,—to see (iod is reserved for such as you. 
** Blessed are the Peacemakers ’”* 


True, loving, simple Mr. Dick. You made peace between two 
divided hearts when those of stronger heads were powerless. Truly 
the most helpless anongst us may he called * the children of God.” 


And so I went owt mto the shadowy sunshine of that London 
summer day, for the first time conscious of what Charles Dickens 
has been to my own childhood, and to the childhood, youth, and 
maturity of inillions of men and women. ‘Then it was that I knew 
what an American meant when he said ** Charles Dickens was the 
Apostle Paul of tne Nineteenth Century.” 
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NOCTES PICK WICKIAN/E 
By G. W. M. REYNOLDS 
Reprinted from The Teetotaler, 8th August, 1840 


V., and last. 
R. TUPMAN.—Strong drink is a decided enemy to the charms of 
the countenance; and without a handsome face, one cannot 
expect any success amongst the ladies. Since I have lett off wine 
and beer, I have been stared at by all the old women in the 
workhouse, and all the girls at the charity school. It is, 
however, true that I had a peony stuck in my breast— 

Mr. WinKLE.—Tupman is quite right : intoxicating drinks are certainly 
prejudicial, especially to the sportsman. I never could kill a 
bird while I drank ; and on the very day that I signed the pledge 
I caught two in a trap with bird-lime. 

Mr. Snoperass.—Well, that is very singular: but a similar piece of 
good fortune occurred to me. I never could get any editor to 
receive my poetry as long as I drank: and since I became a 
Teetotaler, I have had three effusions accepted. It is true that 
these three are translated from the Italian ; but— 

Sam.—Vell, them is testimonies to the system o’ vorkin’ properly, 
as the inwentor o’ the Treadmill said ven the fellers complained 
that it broke their shins. 

Mr. Hook WaLxker.—It will henceforth be a part of my system to 
abstain from all intoxicating drinks. Pickwick, my dear fellow, 
lend me half-a-crown to lay in a stock of ginger-beer. 

Mr. Lirman.—I have found Aldgate Pump such an excellent place 
to draw upon, that I shall in future do no business with any other 
establishment. What say you Jopling ? 

Mr. Jopiinc.—All I can say is that I shall not only patronise the parish 
pump at every town I go to, but shall never take my breakfast, 
lunch, dinner, tea, or supper anywhere else. 

Sam.—Wery considerate that is 0’ you gen’lemen; and wery much 
to your credit is that there forbearance 0’ your’n. Nothin’ like 
a independent spirit, as the pauper said ven he refused to break 
stones on the road. 

Mr. ApDoLPHUS CRASHEM.—Temperance for ever! as my friend the 
great Cham used to say. [ve made up my mind never to borrow 
money of any one save a Teetotaler in future; and by those 
means I'll show you how staunch I can be. Snodgrass, just lend 
me a couple of sovereigns to pay off my tavern score, so that I 
may avoid temptation in future—will you ? 

Mr. Pickwick.—We will do anything we can to assist those who sign 
the pledge-book and try our principles. I bless the day when I 
embraced the doctrines of teetotalism. Those of our friends, who 
have been rather wild, and who did not hesitate to play me a few 
tricks during my sojourn in France, will now become steady and 
sedate. This is a happy day, on which you have met at my house 
to celebrate the signing of some of you. And excellent supper 
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is provided in the next room—with plenty of ginger-beer, lemonade, 
and iced water. We will see whether total abstinence will impair 
our intellects. ; : 

Sam.—Hooray !  Pickvick and teetotalism for ever! Here’s for the 
triumphs of principle. I’d rayther be the walley o’ Pickwick 
vith cold water, than the friend and hale-feller -vell-met vith 
that there drunken lord o’ Waterford celebrity. Now, then 
gen’lemen—there’s the supper ; make yourselves at home, as the 
Hindoos said to the chaps in the Black Hole at Calcutta. 


DICKENS BOOKS FOR THE BLIND 
gf RN ele MILES’S series of recitals, to which H.M. Queen 


Alexandra has graciously given her patronage, was successfully 
inaugurated on Friday, September 28th, at the Guildhall, London. 

The Right Hon. the Lord Mayor presided and was supported by 
the Sheriffs, Mr. W. Walter Crotch, the President of the Dickens 
Fellowship, Lieut. Ian Frazer of the King’s Own Shropshire Light 
Infantry (who attended in place of Sir Arthur Pearson, Bt.), Mr. 
Francesco Berger, Mr. B. W. Matz, Mr. Pett Ridge, and other Vice- 
presidents of the Fellowship. 

The Lord Mayor, in opening the proceedings, paid a warm tribute 
to the cause for which the meeting was convened, and said that if we, 
with our sight, were glad (as he himself was) to be able to enjoy Dickens’s 
writings, how much the more should we strive to place the same means 
of enjoyment within reach of our brave soldiers and sailors who were 
at present debarred that pleasure. 

Lieut. Jan Frazer, who lost his sight at the first battle of the Somme, 
made a moving speech in support of the Fellowship’s scheme, and 
said it must be difficult for people in possession of their sight to realize 
what the recreation of reading meant for the blind and what the 
name of Dickens meant to those readers. ‘‘ From Sir Arthur Pearson 
(who was unable to attend as he had been called to the bedside of two 
newly blinded officers) and from the world of which he was the chief, 
and from the men who have recently joined that world, I bring thanks 
to-day to those who are helping on this scheme.” 

Mr. Walter Crotch made a stirring appeal on behalf of the fund, 
recounting how he had, as a young man newly arrived in London, made 
up his mind to devote himself to the gospel of humanity and charity 
preached by Dickens, and how he could not conceive any scheme which 
would have received Dickens’s enthusiastic support more than the 
present one of providing the Blind with reading. He considered that 
it was the duty of every one to help forward such a scheme for the 
lightening of the burden of those who had made the great sacrifice on 
our behalf, and to whose efforts we owed our present existence. 

Professor Miles’s recitals were “ Richard Doubledick”’ (always a 
favourite with our fighting men), “ Horatio Sparkins,” and “ Mr. 
Pickwick on the Ice.” All these selections were rapturously received 
by a very appreciative audience, and every point throughout was 
immediately taken up. 
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The proceeds of the collection eine with a few sums subsequently 
received make a total of over £40 and form a good starting point from’ 
which the Fellowship hopes to build up the £1,000 required. 


£) 'S.uid 3 Ea Rs Oo 
Amount collected ., 327 14 11 Already forwarded to 
the National In- 
stitute for the 
Blind for’ the 
manufacture of 
The Old Curiosity 


Shop, 7Tvols .. 50 0 0 
Great Expectations, 
. 6vols ,, .. 45 0 0 
Barnaby past 8 
vols =) 4 105...0 0 
Balance yee etAZ TAS EE 
£327 14 11 £327 14 11 
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Balance ‘ 

Collected at- the Guildhall 

Mr. Sheriff Hepburn 

Mr. Sheriff Blades 

The City Pickwick Club- 

Mr. G. k. Sendell .. 

Lady Dalrymple White 

Miss Deas .. Le 

Mrs. Aikenhead ., e 
Capt. C. J. Hill Aitken, R. A.M.C. 
Lt.-Col. R. Davis .. : of 
Miss Pearse 

Miss Stevens 

Miss Leathers 

Miss Payne 

Mr. A. Hyams 32 
Colleeted by Mr. A. E. B. ‘Cross ee 
Mr. W. Ash, & pe 
Miss E. Taylor 

Miss Terry .. i 

Mr. A. G. Gardiner. 

The “jae of Eastwood School (4th Donation) _ 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


PICKWICK AND PRINCIPLE. 


Sm.—I, for one, to some extent, at any rate, share Mr. Cuming 
Walters’s views as regards the Pickwick Papers. I have always 
resented a little the fact that, broadly speaking, the British public 
should associate the name of Dickens so much with his first novel, to 
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the exclusion of the works of his maturer genius. I have no doubt 
the author felt something of this himself. One remembers the ‘‘ Damn 
Mr. Pizkwick !”’ of the gentleman supposed to be Charles Dickens in 
Jerome’s novel Paul Kelver. This strikes one as a telling piece of 
insight on the part of Jerome, given that it is purely imagined. I go 
with Mr. Walters, therefore, some of the way in his estimate of Pick- 
wick, but when he says that Sir William Robertson Nicoll should not 
have included the book at all in his list, there I must own I cannot 
agree with him. 

You could no more leave Pickwick out of such a list than you could 
leave Three Men in a Boat out of any similar list of the works of 
Jerome. Pickwick must be included, if, for no other reason, because 
of its historic significance. The book enshrines for ever the impact 
of Dickens on the public mind. Moreover, it is a unique thing in 
literature. What if there is no plot, as Mr. Walters says, ‘‘only a 
loosely-strung series of episodes?’ Surely he ought to see that 
half the attraction of it lies in that very fact. It is a triumph of the 
humorous picaresque ; a plot would have spoilt it out-and-out. What 
if rollicking humour abounds, such being ‘coarse, commonplace, 
cheap, inferior’’ compared to wit ? Dickens’s humour is always 
genial; the milk of human kindness is always to be found in it even 
at its wildest ; whereas wit is generally intended to hurt. Pickwick 
may be likened to the hearty handshake of Dickens with the public 
before he settled down to tell it what was in his mind. You know 
how the warmth of such a handshake, with the joyous smile and 
beaming eye that accompany it, affects one; it imparts such an 
impress of the spirit of the man that nothing he can give out later 
in the way of speech, however clever, fine, or couched in geniality 
can equal it. 

Dickens was, if you like, a young man in a hurry when he wrote 
Pickwick. He had scarcely discovered his own gift of creation ; was 
quite content, for the most part, to crib the original inceptions of his 
people from the stage, or to take those suggested to him. He just 
slapdashed along in a happy careless style. But can one of the 
later books—written with more effort and intention though they are, 
and in many respects greater—be held to capture the unstudied 
charm of this, his earliest long tale? No. That was a priceless gift 
to youth vouchsafed by the gods once and once only. 

What, therefore, matters if “the characters were modified or de- 
veloped in the most capricious manner ?’’ In this book Dickens was 
not creating characters as much as the characters were creating him, 
It was because he was not much concerned to marshal them the 
way they should go that heaven decreed they should take the narrow 
path that leads to huge popular success, dragging Dickens breathless 
in their wake. 

Dickens was not the practised novelist then; he was something 
rarer and more wonderful. He was not the master of his art that we 
know him in later years. Say rather a servant than a master. Yes, 
Pickwick had another and keener servant than Sam, and his name 
was Dickens, and he wore not stripes, but stars. 

So I think Sir William Nicoll is quite right to place the Pickwick 
Papers in his list. But with Mr. Walters I am very doubtful as to 
the wisdom of his including Nicholas ha A 

ours faithfully, 
Edgbaston. WiLLouGcHBY MaTcHETT, 
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THE DICKENS FELLOWSHIP 


HERE, THERE, AND EVERYWHERE 


BIRMINGHAM.—The Session commenced on October 10th, when 
a meeting was held in the “ Windsor ’’ Room, Grand Hotel, with Mr. 
R. K. Dent in the chair. In his short opening speech, he wished the 
Branch every success during the new Session and gave a hearty welcome 
to all members and friends, old and new. The President, Mr. W. 
Powell, gave a most enjoyable lecture on “‘ The Female Characters of 
Dickens ”’ with references to many of them classified under the heading 
of ‘‘Spinsters,’ ‘“ Widows,”’ ‘‘ Domestic Servants,’ *‘ Shrews,”’ etc. 
The lecture and quotations it contained being given with Mr. Powell’s 
usual humour, kept the audience interested and amused to a high 
degree. In concluding he advised his hearers to follow his example, 
and not only read what many other people have said, and are saying 
about Dickens, but to read him thoroughly and completely for them- 
selves. Mr. Broom (of the Cheltenham Branch) was present and 
carried greetings from the Cheltenham “ Fellowshippers ’’ which the 
Birmingham Branch heartily reciprocated. Miss E. Hill (Secretary) 
read letters from several absent members, including one from Mr. J- 
P. Jones, who is serving his Country, and has heen for a while invalided 
at Gloucester, meeting while there the Gloucester Fellowship. 


CHELTENHAM.—tThis Branch opened its Winter Session in the 
Rodney Hall, with a splendid attendance, and many new members 
added. The President, Mr. T. Lyon, occupied the chair and opened 
the Meeting with an encouraging and enthusiastic address. The 
Secretary, Mr. W. E. Palser, then presented the Report. Since the 
last meeting the Entertainment Party had been busy at Military 
Hospitals and other National Institutions needing support. After the 
Secretary’s Report had been received and passed, the President gave 
an interesting and clever Sketch of the Work to be studied during the 
Session— Great Expectations. He termed it an artistic work written 
more with a view to entertain the reader than to attack any great 
Social Evil, though a moral purpose ran throughout. The element of 
mystery alone made it an attractive work. Two Readings were then 
given by Miss Beard and Mr. F. Mason from the book in question, 
which were much enjoyed. 


GLOUCESTER.—An excellent attendance of old and new members, 
and unabated interest in the proceedings throughout, characterised the 
opening meeting of the session at Northgate Mansions on October 
3rd. The retiring President (Mr. E. Kendall Pearson) was in the 
chair. The Honorary Secretary and Treasurer (Mr. James Richings) 
read his review of the past year’s work, showing that the objects which 
the Fellowship was formed to promote had been kept in view, as in 
former years, and the help rendered to several deserving institutions 
had been most acceptable. Describing the report and accounts as 
both satisfactory and gratifying, the Chairman paid a tribute to the 
services of the Hon. Secretary and Treasurer to whom the members of 
the Branch could not express their indebtedness sufficiently. The 
report and accounts were adopted with expressions of cordial thanks 
to the Hon. Secretary and Treasurer, and the Auditor (Mr. F. H. 
Bretherton). In proposing the election of Mr. E. J. C. Palmer as 
President for the ensuing year, the Chairman spoke of the debt of 
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gratitude under which Mr. Palmer had placed the Branch by reason 
of the part he took, in conjunction with Mr. H. W. Bruton, in its 
inauguration in 1906, and of the valuable support he had accorded to 
it ever since. Mr. H. W. Bruton, in seconding, said the inception of 
the Gloucester Branch was due to Mr. Palmer alone, and he certainly 
ought to have been the first President. There was no one more thor- 
oughly imbued with the true Dickensian spirit than Mr. Palmer. 
Mr. Richings was unanimously re-elected Hon. Secretary and Treasurer. 
Mr. Pearson was cordially thanked for his work as President during 
the past two years, reference also being made to the part he took in 
causing to be erected at Ross the tablet commemorating the visit 
of Charles Dickens and John Forster in 1867. David Copperfield is 
the book selected for consideration and discussion this session, and the 
first reading was given by Lady Bruton, the discussion being opened 
by Sir James Bruton. 


HATFIELD.—At a recent meeting of the Committee a letter was 
read from Mr. H. W. Hope resigning, for private reasons, the Chair- 
manship of the Branch. Mr. T. Bowes succeeds him as Chairman. 
No further election of Officers will take place during the war. The 
present Officers are: Mr. T. Bowes (Chairman), Mr. T. J. Woodrow 
(Vice-Chairman), Mr. H. W. Butcher (Hon. Treasurer), and Mr. Edmund 
Woodrow (Hon. Secretary). 


HULL.—The opening meeting of the Branch took place on September 
28th. A concert was arranged by the President, Mr. R. J. Burden, 
and a very pleasant evening was spent by a large gathering of Members 
and friends. The Artistes contributing were Miss Gladys French, 
Miss A. Stevens, Miss Gertrude Watson, Miss Olga Martin, Mr. J. 
Coulson, Mr. W. Lelley, and Mr. J. Class. A most interesting Syllabus 
has been arranged, and the Ladies were invited to commence work at 
once to send something to ‘‘our Boys” for the Winter. In time for 
Christmas, if possible. On October 12th, Mr. G. T. Sampson, of the 
Hull Literary Club, lectured on ‘‘ Oliver Goldsmith.” 


LIVERPOOL.—The opening evening of the Session took place at 
the Royal Institution, on Wednesday last. The memory of the late 
President (Dr. Edgar A. Browne) was touchingly revered. The 
proceedings took the form of a Social, the Dramatic items being fur- 
nished by the members of the Dramatic Branch. 


LONDON.—The Season opened with a most enjoyable Social 
Gathering at Anderton’s Hotel on Saturday afternoon, October 7th, 
nearly a hundred Members and friends being present. The following 
artistes contributed songs: Mrs. M. Gurr, Miss A. Biddle and Messrs. 
T. Atkins and F. Threadgold, Mr. T. W. Hill ably presiding at the 
piano ; Mr. Brookes Cross gave a reading from Pickwick, and Mr. Thorp 
recited ‘‘ The Dandy Fifth ” and Kingsley’s ‘‘ North-East Wind.” An 
innovation was the Exhibition of Dickensiana. Mr. C. H. Green had 
a fine collection of prints of Old London; Mr. B. W. Matz, Portraits 
of Charles Dickens; Mr. W. Miller, Dickens Music; and Mr. C. W. 
Sawyer, the great novelist’s pet Raven ‘Grip,’ and other items. 
The Guild hopes to give Christmas Treats to the Children in the Great 
Ormond Street Hospital, an institution in which Charles Dickens was 
much interested, and in the Queen’s Hospital, Hackney Road. Gifts 
of toys for the Christmas Tree are solicited; they may be handed 
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in at any ‘Meetings or sent to 14 Clifford’s Inn, E.C. 4, where the 
Ladies’ Working Party meets on Tuesday and Thursday afterroons 
alternately. 


MANCHESTER.—The opening meeting of the session was held on 
October 5th, when a good start was made. Mrs. Laurence Clay, 
President for the year, was in the chair. Sympathetic reference was 
made by her to the death of Miss Dean, who had been connected with 
the Branch since its formation, and Miss Beatrice Read, a young 
vocalist of great promise, both of whom have passed away since the 
last meeting. Mrs. Clay also mentioned that the Branch would be 
deprived for a time of the services of Mr. Axon, who is engaged on 
Government work in Shrewsbury. Mrs. Clay then delivered a most 
interesting address on ‘‘ Charles Dickens’s Ideal of Women, as revealed 
in his Writings.” The secretary announced that the “ Birthday ” 
celebration next year would be in aid of the fund for providing Dickens 
books in Braille type for the Blind, in accordance with the scheme 
launched by Headquarters. Arrangements have been made for a 
recital by Professor Miles on February Ist. Every member of the 
Branch has received a copy of the circular issued by the General 
Council of the Fellowship, and a number of collecting cards were 
taken by members at the meeting, so as to help the “‘ Birthday ” fund 
for this worthy object. Several volumes of Dickensiana have recently 
been added to the Branch’s library. A publication stall was inaug- 
urated at the Meeting, in charge of Miss Forsyth, and a dozen copies 
of the new Autograph Book by Mr. Ley were quickly disposed of, as 
well as other Dickensian publications. During the evening songs were 
sung by Miss Astbury and Miss Wolstencroft (who have been rendering 
valuable assistance during the recess in connection with the Fellowship’s 
entertainments for wounded soldiers). Recitations were given by 
Miss Forsyth and Miss Elsie Walker, and short speeches follossed from 
Mr. Cuming Walters and Mr. John Swift. 


NOTTINGHAM.—This Branch opened the present season on 
October 16th, with the usual Conversazione and Whist Party in the 
_ Mechanics’ Institution. There was a capital. attendance and advantage 
was taken of the occasion to present a little souvenir to Mr. Arthur V. 
Vowels, who is leaving England and sails shortly to Australia for the 
benefit of his health. Short addresses were given by the president, 
Mr. R. Ivens and the Secretary, Mr. Albert Rudd, and humorous 
items were given by the Misses Ida Leather and M. Parrish. 


SOUTHAMPTON.—The opening meeting of the Session 1917-1918 
was held on October 8th, when Dr. Alex Hill, M.A., the President, 
delivered a second of his delightful lectures on The Mystery of Edwin 
Drood, which was highly interesting to the audience. The Chairman 
(Mr. A. C. Hallett) announced that an appeal to the members on behalf 
of the fund for supplying Dickens’s works for the Blind had realized 
£3 16s. 6d. A short musical programme was rendered. 


STOCKPORT.—The new session was opened on October 4th, when 
a social gathering took place in the Primary Department of the Stock- 
port Sunday School. The chair was taken by Mr. A. K. Beresford, 
who contributed very greatly to the evening’s enjoyment by his genial 
remarks. Songs and solos followed. 
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DICKENSIANA MONTH BY MONTH 


Good Cheer and Be not afraid. Being numbers | and 2 of the Trotty 
Veck Books. Saranac Lake (N.Y.), the Trotty Veck Messengers. 
(Two copies mailed to any address for Twenty Cents; Twelve copies 
for one dollar). 

Studies in Language, Literature and Criticism. Number I., The 
Naming of Characters in the Works of Charles Dickens. By Elizabeth 
Hope Gordon, A.M. University of Nebraska, Lincoln (U.S.A.). 

“ Jacob’s Island,” by H. W. Jackson. Southwark and Bermondsey 
Record. 7th, 14th, 21st, 28th September. 

“* Bill Sikes on and off the Stage,” by Carlton W. Miles. Winnipeg: 
The Journal Magazine, 15th July, 1917. 

“Barnaby Rudge.” By Decima. Methodist Times, 13th Sept. 

“The Names in Dickens,”’ by Vernon Randal). The New Statesman. 
29th September. 

“‘ Links with Charles Dickens,” by Arthur Humphreys. Illustrated. 
Manchester: The Millgate Monthly, October. 

“Charles Dickens and My Lord Chesterfield,”” by Charles A. Darley, 
B.A. Blackburn Times, 6th October. 


DIARY OF DICKENS MEETINGS 
NOVEMBER 
All Meetings commence at 8 p.m. unless otherwise stated. 

1. Stockport: ‘‘Dombey and Son,” by Mr. Fletcher at Stockport 
Sunday School. 

2. Manchester: Paper: ‘‘The Moral Influence of Dickens’s 
Humour,” by Mr. J. Cuming Walters, M.A., at Milton 
Buildings, at 7-30. 

3. London: Lecture: ‘ Plagiarisms on Dickens’s Works,” by Mr. 
William Miller at Anderton’s Hotel, Fleet Street, E.C., at 3. 

5. Southampton: “Selections from David Copperfield,” by Revd. 
F. Blandford, M.A., at All Saints’ Institute. 

8. Edinburgh: Lecture: ‘‘ The Inns of Dickens,” by Mr. D. Mac 
Ritchie, F.S.A., at Goold Hall. 

9. Hull: Play Reading, by Members of the Hull Playgoers’ Society, 
at the Metropole Hall. 

12. Plymouth: Literary Evening arranged by Mesdames Leuthwaite 
and Crews at Micado Cafe, at 7-30. 

13. Nottingham: ‘ Pickwick Papers,’’ by Miss Ivens, at Mechanics’ 
Institution. 

14. Liverpool: Paper: ‘‘ Some poinis of likeness between Thackeray 
and Dickens,”® by Mrs. Tuke; and “Some Dickens Crimes,”* 
by Mr. T. N. Dutton at Royal Institute. 

Birmingham: “ Dickens’s Weak Points.” Papers and Dis- 
cussions by members at Grand Hotel. 

16. Manchester: Social Evening at Clarion Café. Supper at 8-30. 

22. Edinburgh: Lecture: ‘‘Some Women Characters of Dickens,” 
by Mrs. Aitchison Robertson, at Goold Hall. 

23. Hull: Dickensian Sidelights, with Musical Interludes arraimged 
by Miss A. E. Brown, at the Metropole Hall. 

26. Glasgow Dickens Society : ‘‘ The Humour and Pathos of D'ckens,”* 
by Mr. J. A. Love Tindal, at Mas<nic Hall. 

28. Liverpool: Paper: ‘“‘More about Mrs. Smith,” by Mr. A. T. 
Wray, at Royal Institute> 
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SCROOGE WATCHES THE ENTRANCE OF MARLEY’S GHOST 


From a photograph of Capt. H. Charley Fowler as Scrooge 


